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THE WATERS of NEW JERSEY 


Ax island, as you well know. is a tract of land surrounded by 
water. We mention this because we want you to make a 
mental note of how the State of New Jersey is almost an island. 
Turn to page 4, and you will see how our pictorial colored map 
emphasizes “the waters around New Jersey.” Separating New 
Jersey from Pennsylvania and Delaware is the big Delaware River, 
which becomes wider and wider as it finds its winding way along a 
200-mile route to Delaware Bay and the Atlantic Ocean. Here, at the 
southeastern tip of the State, is Cape May, the beginning of a 130- 
mile ocean front which includes many famous resort beaches. the 
best-known of which is Atlantic City. New Jersey's share in the 
—- ; Atlantic Ocean ends at the north in one of the busiest harbors in the 

” : world—New York Harbor. It's name might very well be “New 
Jersey Harbor.” for a great deal of shipping is handled from harbor 
cities like Bayonne, Newark, Elizabeth, Perth Amboy. Jersey City, 
Hoboken, and Weehawken. 
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ON THE WEST SIDE of the Hudson River. = 
across from New York City; the New Jersey shore — 
is a succession of piers sticking out into the river. 
From these piers freight is shipped on car ferries to 8 
New York City, and in freight boats and big ocean t iti 
liners to all parts of the world. Above photo shows | 
lumber and autémobiles being hoisted aboard a 
freighter. Note how railroad cars can move along 

pier. Big crane at end is for putting crates on barges. 


{ . 
4 DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE (right). be 
tween Camden and Philadelphia, is sixth largest 
bridge in the world. It has longest single span. 
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Atla 
ABOVE: The Lightship “Scotland,” is one of Uncle Sam’s “Guardians of 
the Sea.” stationed off Sandy Hook to guide trans-Atlantic ships on their ‘ 
course to New York harbor. The lightship was named “Scotland” in a 
memory of a vessel of that name which was wrecked there 40 years ago. : 4 





BELOW: A lake in Westfield, N. J., is reserved for “junior fisherman heceeiiaeen-spscemnmanemttiemeeee hey 
only.” Permits are issued to boys and girls under 14. The lake is stocked MOET, ae 
with rainbow trout, blue gill sunfish, yellow perch and large mouthed bass. 









Atlas 
ATLANTIC CITY is the nation’s best-known ocean resort. Here. 
along the famous Atlantic City Boardwalk, are palatial hotels. hun- 
dreds of shops, amusements and recreation facilities. 














THE GARDEN STATE 


Outside the New Jersey Industrial Belt Between New York 
and Philadelphia, the State is Farmland and Playground 


EW JERSEY calls itself “the 

Garden State.” Whether you, 
} as an outsider passing through 
the state, would call it that would 
depend on the route you took. 

If you were coming through by 
train from the West, you would have 
to look a long way to see the beauty 
which the word “garden” suggests. 
Your train would pass along New 
Jersey’s industrial area. The nearer 
it came to New York, the worse 
things would look. 

Millions of people every year pass 
through the state of New Jersey on 
their way to New York City from 
points west. By automobile they 
speed through on Jersey’s first class 
highways. They will say kind words 
about the highways, but if you ask 
them about the scenery, they will 
ask “What scenery?” 


Off the Garden Path 


It wasn’t the speed that caused 
them to miss the beauty of New Jer- 
sey. They weren’t travelling the 
scenic routes, of which there are 
many. But U.S. Route No. 1 between 
Philadelphia and New York is off the 
garden path. For scenery, take any 
of the roads north, up along the Hud- 
son River toward West Point; or 
northwest into the mountain and 
lake region. 

The largest and third largest cit- 
ies in the country are at each end of 
New Jersey’s industrial belt. With 
New York on one end and Philadel- 
phia on the other, there is no room 


YOU SAY “tomahtoes.” we say “tomaytoes.” Whatever you 
say. New Jersey is one of the nation’s leading tomato states. Photo 
shows tomato crop being gathered on a farm in southern part of state. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, a weekly for the Upper Elementary Grades and Junior 
through May inclusive, except during holidays at Thanksgiving, Christmas, Mid-term and Easter, 


Editor. Entered as second-class matter Sept. 1, 


1937, at the post office at Pittsburgh, Pa., 





“a ee a a 4 x” 
Farm Security Administration photo by Rothstein 
UP HE GOES: Tree inspector, employed 


by the State of New Jersey, throwing rope 
which will aid his inspection climb up tree. 


along this belt for the growing of 
New Jersey’s flowers, strawberries, 
raspberries, tomatoes, asparagus, 
corn, beans, eggplant, peppers, rhu- 
barb, potatoes, cantaloupe, cranber- 
ries, blackberries, dewberries, ap- 
ples, peaches and pears. To find these 
in abundance, you must look south 
of the industrial belt. 

New Jersey’s 25,000 farms aver- 
age only 70 acres each, but the soil 
is so rich, and the farms so near the 


High Schools. 


Published every 


under the Act of March 3, 


high-priced city markets, that New 
Jersey farmers make a good living. 
The average crop value is $3,000 per 
farm. 

A good way to look at New Jersey 
is in thirds: one third industrial; one 
third farming; and one third play- 
ground. Don’t underestimate the 
playground third. It is a big com- 
fort and a big money-maker in New 
Jersey. The famous beach resorts 
along the Atlantic Ocean; the little 
lake and mountain region in the 
north; and the well-run state parks, 
attract New Jersey city dwellers and 
millions of out-staters. 


C’mon In! 


You can board a boat at the 42nd 
Street Pier in New York City, and in 
less than two hours be bucking the 
breakers at Seabright or Asbury 
Park—just two of a hundred places 
to enjoy New Jersey’s share of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The factory section of New Jersey 
is the newest and therefore the raw- 
est part of the state. For the state as 
a whole, over two-thirds of the resi- 
dents have at least one parent who 
was born in Europe. Few of these 
new Americans live outside the cit- 
ies, although the state has small col- 
onies of Polish, Italian, and Russian 
farmers. In the cities, the recent im- 
migrants are mainly Italian, British, 
German, Polish, Russian, and Irish, 
in the order named. 

For the state as a whole, two- 
thirds of the church members are Ro- 


BY BOAT the tomatoes are shipped from the south of New 
Jersey up the Delaware River to Camden, where this particular 
boat-load will be made into soup at the Campbell Soup factory. 





week during school year—Sept 
by Scholastic Corporation. M. R. Robinson, 
1879. Additional second- 


class entry at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copyright 1938 by Scholastic Corporation. Subscription price: For two or more copies to one address 80c a year 


or #c a semester each; 


single subscription, $1.25 a 


year. Single copy Sc. Junior Scholastic, Chamber ot Commerce 


Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Ewing Galloway 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY keeps the cities of Paterson and Passaic going. Paterson 
is the leading silk manufacturing center in the country. These cities also make woolen cloth. 
Photo shows spools of carded wool being spun into thread. Later it will be woven into cloth. 
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SOAP KETTLE: In this huge ketjle, 250,000 pounds of olive, palm, and coconut oils are 
being boiled with caustic soda, to make soap at the Colgate-Palmolive Peet Co. in Jersey City. 


man Catholic, most of whom are city 
dwellers. Of the total population of 
4,340,000, New Jersey employs 384,- 
200 in factories which have more 
than 100 employees each. There are 
1,146 factories of this size in the state. 
and 50 new ones moved in during 
1937. 


Why Factories Like N. J. 

There are several .reasons why 
factories favor New Jersey. First, the 
state is at the crossroads of the in- 
dustrial seaboard. 

Second, land is relatively cheap, 
in comparison with the price of land 
in neighboring states. 

Third, New Jersey does not tax 
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manufacturers as heavily as other 
states do. Its officials believe that a 
factory which employs its citizens 
and brings extra money into the 
state should not be discouraged by 
high taxes. For the same reason, the 
state has no income tax or corpora- 
tion tax. 

Fourth, the cost of labor is lower 
in New Jersey than in neighboring 
states. City and state officials, want- 
ing to attract more and more fac- 
tories to New Jersey, have discour- 
aged the organization of the working 
people into unions. Workers who 
are organized must be paid more 
than those who are not. New Jersey 
industrial leaders, wanting to keep 


their advantage of iow labor costs, 
have made strong efforts to keep 
new unions from organizing. Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City has be- 
come a national figure because of his 
fight to keep the C.I.0. from organ- 
izing factory workers. New Jersey 
advertises that it has “workers with 
a conscience.” By this is meant that 
New Jersey workers are co-opera- 
tive with factory owners, and do not 
want to organize unions. 

Fifth, there is plenty of room for 
factories near highways, railways, 
and waterways: it is easy for raw 
materials to come in, and finished 
goods to go out. 

Sixth, factories today usually re- 
quire a lot of fuel: coal, coke, oil, 
gas, or electric power. New Jersey 
has all of these at hand in great 
quantities. Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey, headed by Thom- 
as N. McCarter, supplies most of the 
state with electricity and gas, and 
plays a leading part in public affairs. 


170 Industries 

The result of these favors to busi- 
ness is that there are 170 different 
kinds of industries in the state. 

The most important industries are 
oil refining; copper smelting; the 
production of chemicals, including 
munitions; the making of electrical 
machines; finishing tools and appa- 
ratus; meat packing; soap manufac- 
turing; making paints and varnishes; 
baking; textile weaving and dyeing; 
the making of pottery and porcelain 
ware 

Whether these advantages to busi- 
ness will continue is a problem that 
is vexing many a New Jersey voter. 
The voters are particularly interest- 
ed in labor costs and taxes. In Cam- 
den and in Newark, the Republican 
party is in power. But in the last pri- 
mary election, Republicans in both 
of those areas voted out their old 
leaders in favor of “Clean Govern- 
ment” candidates. At the same time, 
Labor’s Non - Partisan League is 
making an effort to woo Democrats 
away from the banner of Mayor 
Frank Hague. Up to now, Mayor 
Hague has shared the control of the 
state with the Republican leaders. 


: Good Place to Live 

Meanwhile, the of New 
Jersey have more money to spend 
than people who have no factories 
next door. Jerseyites have their cars 
and radios, and they spend more 
money per pupil on schools than any 
state except New York. Within an 
hour’s drive of their smoky, smelly, 
noisy factory districts, they have the 
mountains, the the lakes, 
the streams, and meadows of one of 
the prettiest places in the world. 


citizens 


beaches, 
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GRAPHITE is a soit. greasy mineral, essential to 
the making of pencil lead. Photo upper left shows 
barrels of graphite in a store yard on the island of 
Ceylon. It is ready for shipment to the United States. 


WOOD commonly used for pencils is cedar. Photo 

above shows giant cedars in a Washington forest 

being skidded by a tractor to the sawmill, where they 

will be cut into sections, shipped to pencil factories. 

OOK yourself over and make a list of everything on and about your pesson. 
List all the articles of clothing, then all the things you’ve got in your pockets 

or in your purse. Now, go over your list and see whether you can tell what each 
thing is made of. Then, try going one step further by seeing whether you know 
where the raw materials came from out of which the articles are made. You will 
be surprised how far some of the materials are transported before they reach the 
factory which puts them in their final shape. And, then, after they leave the fac- 
tory, they are carried thousands of miles more to be distributed to stores all over 
the world. On this page, pictures show you how a pencil, made in Jersey City, 
needs graphite from far-away Ceylon and cedar from the state of Washington. 
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BELIEVE IT or not. a lead pencil has no lead in it! 
The “lead” in a pencil is a mixture of graphite and 
fine clay. The clay is purified and made into a paste 
in big vats like those shown above, in the pencil 
factory of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., in Jersey 
City. N. J. Before graphite was discovered, real lead 
was used in pencils. 


THE MIXTURE of graphite and clay is 
rolled into a thin “string” and baked hard in 
ovens. Now the “leads” are ready to be in 
serted into a grooved wooden slat. This work 
is done faster by hand than by machinery. 
With the leads in the slat, glue is applied to 
a second grooved slat, which is placed on top 
of the first, thus enclosing the “leads.” The 
slat is then cut up into pencil sections, and the 
sections are sandpapered round (or in hex 
agonal shapes) in machine shown on right. 
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CROSSROADS of the EAST 


The Highways, Waterways and Railroads That Help Make 


New wipes A Beehive Between New York and Philadelphia 


OUR out of every five people in 

the state of New Jersey live in 

two clusters of cities. The thicker 
cluster is in the northeast near New 
York Harbor. 

The other cluster runs along the 
Delaware River, southeast to Phila- 
delphia. The railroads and highways 
that run between these two districts 
are among the busiest in the nation. 

The main motor highway is usually 
wide enough for four cars, and in spots 
it is wide enough for twelve. Some 
drivers cross the Hudson from New 
York to Jersey by way of the George 
Washington bridge at Fort Lee. If they 
prefer going under the river instead 
of going over it by bridge or ferry, they 
have a choice of two tunnels—the Lin- 
coln and the Holland. 


Tunnels and Skyway 


The Holland, named for the engineer 
who planned it, burrows through to 
Jersey City where a ramp carries traf- 
fic up to the Pulaski Skyway. As a com- 
pliment to the many Polish families 
in New Jersey, this skyway was named 
after a Polish soldier in the American 
Revolution. It leaps over marshes, 
rivers, roads, and cities, and connects 
with a series of boulevards and 
bridges which run southwest to Tren- 
ton and shore points. 

Although traffic is heavy and the 
district is thickly settled, the roads 
skip around over and under the places 
where there are crossroads. Today, a 
car going at a mild speed may pass 
through the towns near New York in 
less than half an hour. Before these 
roads were built, the same journey 
»ften lasted as long as three hours. 


Worth the Money 


Millions of dollars were spent on 
these roads and bridges. New Jersey 
is heavily in debt because the state had 
to borrow the money to pay for them. 
But it has been a good thing, because 
the time the highways save is worth 
more than the highways cost. And 
there is also the safety side to it. Good 
highways mean fewer accidents 

New Jersey has ports, both on the 
Delaware and at New York Harbor for 
seagoing ships. Ships and barges also 
use Raritan River, Hackensack River, 
Newark Bay, Passaic River, Arthur 
Kill, and Kill von Kull. Railroads cover 
the state almost as thoroughly as the 
highways 

To handle the traffic in the New York 
area, the combined powers of the states 
of New York and New Jersey and the 
many cities of the area were not great 
enough. The two states, therefore, in 
1921 set up between them an independ- 
ent power, called the New York Port 
Authority. This Authority is run like 
any business, except that the state 
gc rernors appoint the men at the head. 
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E. Don 1 Sterner. N. J. State Highway Commissioner 
IT LEAPS over marshes, rivers, roads and cities. This is the Pulaski Skyway, the express 
highway which keeps cars moving non-stop across the industrial section toward New York. 


KE. Donald Sterner, N. J. State Highway Commissioner 
APPROACH ROADS to the George Washington Bridge across the Hudson River. 


Note how the roads avoid grade crossing by going under and over the intersecting streets. 





N. ¥. Port Authority 
COMING OUT from under. Cars emerging from the New Jersey exit of the Holland 
Tunnel, one of two auto passages under the Hudson River. The Pulaski Skyway leads to it, 
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THE HORNED BEASTS 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 


@ Here is a play about the first English and French settlers in New Jersey. 
and how the two groups learned to get along with each other. The English, 
who settled in New Jersey after the English government seized the land 
from the Dutch, looked on the French newcomers as intruders. The English 
had a strong prejudice against the French, and called them “horned beasts.” 
But when they got to know them better, the English became very fond of the 
French for their good manners, their gayety and their willingness to work. 


CHARACTERS 

Puitiep Carteret, Governor of New 
Jersey 

CHARLES LAURENT, his secretary 

Guy Renoir of Normandy 

JEANNE RENOIR, his wife 

GABRIELLE POULARD, her sister 

TrmMoTHyY WELD 

ELIZABETH WELD, his wife 

BARNABY WELD, their son 

JupiITH WELD, their daughter 

ARTHUR RANLETTI 

Mary RANLETT, his wife 

GAWEN JONES 

A MESSENGER from New York 

ComMPaANIons of Governor Carteret 

Scene: A glade in the woods be- 
tween the Raritan and Passaic Rivers 
in the Province of Nova Caesarea, or 
New Jersey. 

The action of the play takes place on 
a summer day in 1665. 

When the curtain rises, Elizabeth 
Weld is seated on a log at the left of 
the stage, Judith Weld is sitting on the 
ground near her, and Timothy Weld is 
standing at right. 

Tirmotuy: And is not Albania a fine 
land? Finer even than I writ you in 
my letters to Newbury? 

ELIZABETH: Aye, Timothy. I love 
Newbury; but this country, as you 
wrote, is more generous to a husband- 
man. We should do well here with our 
farm 

JupirH: And with our orchards. Oh, 
Father, I shall make such tarts of cher- 
ries and gooseberries. You love my 
tarts, don’t you? 

Timotny: That I do, Judith. And 
cranberry tarts are the best of all, and 
the cranberries here are as large as 
cherries. And the peaches! The boughs 
break with them. List to this. Here we 
can raise beans, carrots, potatoes, tur- 
nips, melons, and all kinds of vege- 
tables and fruits. And New York is 
sO near we can sail there easily and 
sell what we have to sell and buy 
whatever we want. Albania should be 
a place where a man with any shrewd- 
ness should speedily grow rich. 

JupiTH: And the winters are not so 
cold nor long as in New England. 

Trmotny: Nay, summer comes ear- 
lier and stays later. Everything grows 
much faster here than in our old home; 
you plant corn in May and harvest it in 
June or July. And there are so many 
mulberry trees that silkworks should 





This play is from Plays of the American Colonies 
and is reprinted here by permission of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers, New York. 
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thrive. How would you like 
gown spun on our own land? 

JupiTH: I should like it well, Father. 
And I'll wear it when I go with you 
to New York to dazzle all the fine peo- 
ple there. (Enter Gawén Jones at 
right) Oh, good Master Jones, Father 
is about to spin me a silk gown. 

Jones: "Tis a fat land, Mistress Weld. 

ELIzABETH: What good fortune for 
us, too, Master Jones! 


a silk 


Englishmen to use Dutch words, so the 
bay at the mouth of our river, which 
the Dutch called the Achter Koll, we 
have named the After Cull. 

Jones: Then Colonel Nicolls wanted 
English settlers here, for he saw the 
richness of this province, and he sent 
messengers to Long Island and New 
England to tell the people of the fine 
lands in Albania. 

JupiITH: I remember the messenger 
that came to our town of Newbury, a 
handsome man in plumed hat and ruf- 
fles. He told us what Governor Nicolls 
promised to all who would settle on 
this land; that they might believe 
whatever they chose about religion, 
and that every settler who came be- 
fore the New Year, bringing sufficient 
food and ammunition for six months, 
should have one hundred and fifty 
acres of land in Albania. 

Timotny: More than that, a settler 
would not have to pay anything for his 
land for five years, and then only a 
penny an acre each year. 

Jones: And good and easy terms 





Illustrations by Kate Tracy 


“Dance with a French parley-voo? PU box your ears first!” 


JupirH: And this land of Albania 
belonged to the Dutch? 

Jones: Aye, until Colonel Nicolls 
seized all New Netherland—last au- 
tumn that was—for the English Duke 
of York and Albany, brother to King 
Charles II. 

Timortny: And then, Judith, he chris- 
tened Manhattan Island the country to 
the north by the name of New York, 
but this peninsula to the west he named 
Albania. ’Tis not fitting for freeborn 


they are, Timothy. We are lucky. 

Trmotny: Aye. But my wife would 
not have me go at first. Newbury was 
our home, she said, and Albania was a 
long journey. But I promised that if I 
did not like this new country I would 
go back in a year. 

JupiTH: And he liked it so much that 
he wrote us we were to make our home 
here. We’ve only been here a week, but 
we like it as much as he does. Brother 
Barnaby was up at dawn to go fishing 
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in the river or the After Cull. He wants 
to catch a whale. 

Jones: Mayhap he will. Whales have 
been seen in the great bay, and in a 
storm last winter one was driven 
ashore. But the herrings—ah, there’s a 
wonder for you! They swim up the 
streams into fresh water to spawn, and 
there we catch them in nets. Three 
bushels I took in a half-hour. What 
think you of that for fishing? 

JuDITH: "Tis-splendid! (She rises.) 
Mother, when I’m not busy making 
cranberry tarts for father, ll haul in 
nets of herring and so keep the larder 
full. 

(Enter Arthur 
Ranlett at right.) 

ELIZABETH (rising): Good morning to 
you, Mistress Ranlett; and to you, mas- 
ter. 

Mary: Nay, sit you, Mistress Weld. 
The sun is powerful hot. 

TrmotHy: And that’s good for our 
crops, ma’am 

Mary: The air would be fresher in 
Plymouth. "Tis always cool in Massa- 
chusetts Bay. I wrote my husband I'd 
live in no hut here in Albania. We’d a 
house of good stout pine boards in 
Plymouth. 

ArtTHurR: And so we have here in Al- 
bania. We men built four good clap- 
board houses for our womenfolk and 
children when they should come hith- 
er this summer. 

Mary: I like a house of my own bet- 
ter. I’d as lief the Dutch mynheers had 
kept the After Cull! What a name for 
a Christian colony! 

ELIZABETH: You'll like it better when 
you've stayed here a time; your home- 
sickness will pass. 

Mary: "Tis a strange land with the 
Indians— 

ELIZABETH: None here is afraid of the 
Indians; the Five Nations are friendly 
to New York and Albania. 

TrmotHy: There is peace here and 
prosperity. 

Mary: How can you say that? You’ve 
not been here a year. The fields may 
turn barren; the Indians foes. I’ve said 
to my husband, and I say to you all— 
go back to New England and the old 
homes. You talk of riches and clap- 
board houses. I want none of them— 
fools’ gold and houses—I want none ef 
the Dutchmen’s leavings. 

Artuur (shaking his head): Stub- 
born you always were, wife, even in 
Plymouth. 

(Enter at the left a Messenger.) 

MESSENGER: Greetings to you all, 
good folk. I come from New York with 
word for you. Aye, to all from New 
England who thought to settle here. 

Jones: Thought to settle? But we 
have settled here. We hold lawful titles 
to our lands from Governor Nicolls of 
New York, who promised us farms if 
we would come 

MESSENGER: Ay>, sir. But Governor 
Nicolls knew not when he made you 
those grants that they were unlawful. 
Two months before His Excellency— 
then Colonel Nicolis— wrested New 
Netherland from the Dutch for the 
Duke of York, the Duke sold that part 


Ranlett and Mary 
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of the territory known as Albania to 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car- 
teret. 

Trmotuy: Sold our land? The Duke 
sold our land here to men in England! 


MESSENGER: 
need of money. 

JONES: Then our colony, the lands 
we have cleared and tilled, the houses 
we have built—all belong to Lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret! 

ELIZABETH: Oh, our beautiful new 
province that was to have been our 
home! 

Mary: What deceit in Governor Ni- 
colls! 

MESSENGER: Governor Nicolls knew 
naught of the sale when he made you 
his promises. Word has come to New 
York in a ship. And now comes Master 
Philip Carteret, brother of Sir George, 
to be the Governor. 

Timothy (bitterly): And to turn us 
from our new homes. 

MESSENGER: That’s as may be. He has 
brought French folk to settle the land. 

ELIZABETH: French folk! And he an 
Englishman? 

MESSENGER: The Carterets are from 
the Island of Jersey, which is near to 
France, and the family are held in high 
honor by King Charles because the 
Carteret who was Governor there re- 
fused to lower the royal flag to Crom- 
well’s soldiers in the war. 

Mary: Belike this Master Philip is 
more French than English. One of 
these haughty, bearded parley-voos 

MESSENGER: I know naught of him, 
ma’am. But he comes in his ship to the 
After Cull. 

ELIZABETH: 


Aye, the Duke was in 


And we know more of 
him than we wish. He will drive us 
from our land. (Bitterly) Mistress 
Ranlett said, “Go back to New Eng- 
land.” Now she is satisfied 

Artuur: 'Tis an infamy, an outrage! 

Mary: I like not to be driven. I'd 
rather stay and fight 

Trmotuy: But that we can’t. We own 
nothing here; the promises made us 
were so much idle wind. 

MESSENGER: Aye, sir. And Governor 


Nicolls is very sorrowful at this sore 
mischance. But I must carry the word 
to the other settlers. Good morrow, 
good folk. (He bows and evits.) 

ELIZABETH: Oh, woe the day! Our 
high hopes— 

JupitH: The cranberry tarts and silk 
gowns! 

ArtTHUuR: The clapboard houses we've 
built! 

Jones: And a hard year’s labor! 

TrmotHy: Dupes we've been! Poor 
simpletons! 

(Enter Barnaby Weld at left.) 

BaRNABY (excitedly): Ive seen a 
great whale in the bay! "Twas a won- 
derous beast, and they say that if they 
can catch it, they'll have great quanti- 
ties of oil and bone to market in New 
York at a big price. Some day I'll be 
selling whale oil. 

TrmotHuy: But not here, Barnaby, 
my son. This is no longer our country. 
We've been driven out of Albania 
Come, wife. Let us go to the house and 
plan what we'd best do. (He offers his 


arm to Elizabeth, and they exit at 
right.) 

Barnaby: Is this true? 

JONES: Aye, ’tis a sorry, muddled 


business. The Duke of York has sold 
this land before Governor Nicolls 
granted it to us. Come we must talk 
this over with the other men. (Jones 
and Arthur Ranlett exit at right.) 

BARNABY: But who does, then, own 
the colony? 

Mary: Lord Berkeley and Sir George 
Carteret, of the Isle of Jersey. And a 
Carteret is coming to govern it and 
give French folk our farms. 

BarRNaBy: French, you say? 

Mary: Aye, the parley-voos; with 
their long hair and smirking faces 
They mind me of what the Good Book 
calls the horned beasts. The women 
are false hussies and the men lying 


vipers. 
BarRNaBy: Not all of them, ma’am? 
Mary: All of them, Barnaby. You 


know what the Bible says of the horned 
beasts—how good Christians should 
beware of them? 

BaRNABY (smiling): ve never seen 
a horned beast that went on two legs. 

Mary: And I hope you never do, my 
boy. If you should, turn tail and run. 
(She exits at right.) 

BaRNABY: Well, it seems we 
turn tail on our farm, an 
or no 

JupbITH: Father and Mother had such 
hopes; and now their homestead will 
go to strangers. "Tis shameful! 

(Enter Gabrielle Poulard at the left. 
She is swinging her straw hat in her 
hand, and humming a tune. At sight of 
Judith and Barnaby she stops and 
curtsies to them.) 

GABRIELLE: Bonjour, ma’mselle. 
Bonjour, m’sieur. A fine day. 

JupitH: A fine day? Yes. But you 
speak French. 

GABRIELLE: Oui. I speak much 
French and a little English. I come 
here from France on a ship. 

Barnasy (laughing): Then you must 
be one of the horned beasts. 

GABRIELLE: I do not understand that. 


must 
we like it 
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JupitH: Don’t be rude, Barnaby. 
Welcome to our land. Only it isn’t our 
land anymore. It belongs to Berkeley 
and Carteret. 

GABRIELLE: Oui, I know Monsieur 
Philippe Carteret; I come here in his 
ship 

JupitH: Why, since he is an English- 
man, does he bring French folk to set- 
tle his province? 

GABRIELLE: The Carterets were an 
ancient family of France, ma’mselle 
They are English now, but they keep 
the language and customs of France, 
and many of their servants are French. 
Monsieur Philippe has brought thirty 


of us French here; the men because 
they are good husbandmen, and the 
women — (she laughs), eh bien, he 


thinks us thrif 
spinners 
JupiTH: What's your name? Mine is 
Judith Weld and brother 
Barnaby 

GABRIELLE: Gabrielle Poulard, ma’m- 
selle. (She curtsies.) 1 am happy to 
know you and to see this land ¢ 
Ma’mselle Judith. It 
it rests the after—oh, so 
shining water. We 


and sing much in my 


and good cooks and 


this is my 


i yours, 
looks so green; 
many 
dance 
country 


eyes 
days on the 
mucn 
Do you here? 

BaARNABY: We didn’t very much in 
Newbury. But I'd like to dunce if I 
knew how 


GABRIELLE: You stand there, M’sieur 
Barnaby, and make me a bow while I 
make you a curisy. (Barnaby bows, 
she curtsies.) Now three steps to me 


and hold up your hand. (Barnaby does 
so and she takes his hand and dances 
forward and backward while he awk- 
wardly tries to copy her steps. As they 
are doing this and Judith is clapping 
her hands and laughing, the voice of 
Mary Ranlett is heard saying off-stage 
“I've lost my kerchief.” Then enter 
Mary Ranlett.) 

Mary (staring in amazement at the 
Barnaby Weld! Whatever 
are you doing? 

BARNABY (dropping Gabrielle’s hand 
and turning): The French 
teaching me to dance, ma’am 

Mary: They are all deceivers 
French! (angrily) And she 
those who drive us away 

GABRIELLE: Drive you away, ma- 
dame? Ah, non, non. There is room for 
all here. We would be friends 

Mary (indignantly): Friends with 
our despoilers? Come away from her, 
Barnaby, Judith! 

JUDITH: no harm. She 
vas walking through the wood, hum- 


dancers) 


lady is 


these 
is one of 


3ut she means 
ming a tune 

Mary: No harm? She was 
Barnaby to dance 

GABRIELLE: To dance? 
sinful? Oh, la, la, la. At 
comes to oul 
plays the flute 
English lady 


snaring 


And is that 


ome the cure 


dances and sometimes 
for us. But perhaps the 
would have me dance 
alone. I have the nimble feet 

Mary (hotly): Take your nimble feet 
and your parley-vooing elsewhere. We 
are sober, God-fearing folk who don’t 
iold with There’s your 
road, to the river. Begone, I say— 

GABRIELLE (hesitating): Mais, 


such as you. 


ma- 
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dame— (Enter at left Guy Renoir, fol- 
lowed by Jeanne Renoir.) Ah, Guy! Et 
Jeanne! (She points to Mary) Cette 
madame est un dragon! 

Guy: An English lady dragon? (He 
bows to Mary) Votre serviteur, ma- 
dame la dragonne. I am Guy Renoir, 
at your service, madame. And this is 
my wife, Madame Jeanne. You are al- 
ready acquainted with my wife’s sis- 
ter, Mademoiselle Gabrielle Poulard, it 
appears. 

Mary: The woods are full of French 
folk today, it seems. 

Guy: Nay, there are only a handful 
of us, servants of Monsieur Carteret. 
(Gayly) But there will soon be more 
of us. We French love large families; 
we will all be gay here: we will make 
this like la belle France. Come, Jeanne 
and Gabrielle, tell the young English 
people what happiness it is to us to be 
friends with them. 

JEANNE: That it is, mes amies. 

GABRIELLE: I have already taught 
M’sieur Barnaby a step or two. 

BARNABY: A clumsy dancer, I. 

Guy: Never mind. You will learn. 
(To Mary) Will you play some game 
with us? See—a chain of hands! (He 
gives one hand to Judith, the other to 
Jeanne; and Barnaby takes a hand to 
Jeanne and Gabrielle, so that the five 
stand in a row.) Now we will sing and 
be merry. 

Mary: Barnaby, Judith, you shan’t 
go with these creatures. (She turns and 
calls off right) Oh, Master Weld, come 
here and quick! 

Guy: Shall we join hands around 
the lady and take her with us? 

Mary: No, you shall not! I'll box 
your ears first! (She calls again) Mis- 
tress Weld! Arthur Ranlett! 

GABRIELLE: The lady’s voice 
reach to the ship. 

(Timothy Weld’s voice is heard off- 


will 


stage right: “Coming, Mistress Ran- 
lett!’’) 
Mary (to Guy): Here come those 


that will teach you manners. 

(Enter at right Timothy Weld, Ar- 
thur Ranlett, Gawen Jones, followed 
shortly by Elizabeth Weld.) 

Trmotny: How now, Mistress Ran- 


lett? Saw you Indians? 

Mary: Indians? Nay, they are harm- 
less compared to these French cozen- 
cajole our 


ers who would innocent 








youth. I call them, as they richly de- 
serve, no better than horned beasts. 

Guy (indignantly): ’Tis not a fair 
name for us, settlers brought here by 
Monsieur Carteret. 

BARNABY: Nay, ‘tis not a proper 
name, Father. They be kind and happy 
people. 

TrmotTHy: Kind and happy? Well, 
may they be happy, since they come to 
take our land. But kind? Nay, they be 
cruel, deceitful, unjust. 

Jones: Thieves that steal the fruits 
of our labor! 

ArtHur: Aye, that they be. Thieves, 
no less. 


JEANNE: Ah, non, non, messieurs. 
We would be friends. 
TimotHuy: There cannot be friend- 


ship between wolves and sheep. (to 
Guy) You would rob us of our homes. 
Ah, get you out of my sight before I 
lay hands on you! 

Jones: Drive them away! (to Guy) 
Get you gone! 

(Timothy, Arthur, and Jones ad- 
vance threateningly toward Guy, 
Jeanne, and Gabrielle, who retreat to 
the left, when enter at left Philip Car- 
teret, Charles Laurent, and others of 
the new French settlers. Carteret car- 
ries a hoe on his shoulder.) 

CARTERET (to Guy): What's to do, 
my man? I heard loud voices. 

Guy: These English— 

CARTERET: Ah! (He bows to the Eng- 
lish settlers.) Permit that I present my- 
self. 1am Philip Carteret, brother to Sir 


George, and new Governor of this 
province. 
Trmotny (sullenly): So we have 


heard, sir. 

CARTERET: And I bring my hoe on my 
shoulder, as a farmer should. This land, 
they say, is more fertile than our island 
of Jersey. 

JONES (morosely): We were but now 
making ready to harvest our first 
crops. 

CARTERET (handing the hoe to Lau- 
rent): Take the hoe, Charles. In time 
for your harvesting? May your crops 
be good! 

ArtTHuUR: Theyre no longer ours, 
Your Excellency. Our fields and houses 
have been taken from us. Henceforth 
we are wanderers. 

CARTERET: Wanderers? How so? 

TimotnHy: Our land is not our land, 
it seems. The Duke of York has sold it 
over our heads. 

CarTERET: Aye, the Duke has sold it 
to Lord Berkeley and my brother, who 


have sent me to be Governor. (He 
smiles.) I feared me greatly there 


would be naught to welcome me here 
but wolves and panthers, and right 
glad am I to find some of my own Eng- 
lish folk in my new domain. These 
French people I brought with me be- 
cause I know them to be skilled in 
many trades. But this province is to be 
English, and I hope you will all stay 
here and help me make our colony as 
fine as any in America. For my part, I 
promise that every one of you shall 
have the rights of a freeborn English- 
man and hold the religion he wishes. 
Timothy (astonished): We may keep 
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[Continued from preceding page] 
our lands, on the terms Governor 
Nicolls granted us? 

CARTERET: Aye. And I will give you 
better terms. We should all prosper 
here. You will learn to value my 
French settlers. Madame Jeanne Re- 
noir here can weave fifty ells a day, 
and her sister Gabrielle can spin one 
hundred knots an hour, more or less. 
Guy Renoir’s the best rope-maker you 
ever did see; and there’s a man can tan 
leather for your shoes, and one to make 
your clothes; and one that’s a mar- 
velous blacksmith. Give them wel- 
come, friends all. 

TimoTuHy (enthusiastically): Aye, 
that we do. Welcome to the After Cull. 

CARTERET: Nay, let us give it a more 
proper English name. The Duke of 
York has changed the title of the prov- 
ince from Albania to Nova Caesarea, or 
New Jersey, in honor of Sir George 
Carteret, who held the island for King 
“harles and whose fortress was the last 
in the whole kingdom to yield to the 
Roundheads. New Jersey—a splendid 
name for a rich province! And let us 
call our settlement here Elizabeth 
Town, in honor of one of the best 
women that ever lived, my sister-in- 
law, Elizabeth, wife to Sir George. Now 
will you stay and be my good friends 
and helpers, French and English? 

ALL (loudly): That we will, Your 
Excellency! 

CARTERET: "Tis a royal welcome. And 
now we who have just landed after a 
long voyage are weary. Will you not 
take us in among you and let us rest 
for a time? 

Trmotuy: You shall have the four 
‘lapboarded houses. 

JONES (bowing to Carteret): They 
lie this way, sir. Pray come with me. 

(Carteret, Laurent, and the others 
exit with Jones at the right.) 

ARTHUR (to Mary): You will stay in 
Elizabeth Town on our dwn farm, now, 
wife? 

Mary: Aye, huSband. I like Governor 
Carteret, so young and so handsome. 
He’l] make a great colony an he have 
his way. 

(Mary and Arthur Ranlett exit at 
right.) 

ELIZABETH (to Timothy): Oh, lam so 
happy! Come, let us see to the com- 
fort of that good young man and his 
French friends. 

(Elizabeth and 
right.) 

BarRNABY (to Guy, Jeanne and Gabri- 
elle): So we may dance in the mea- 
dow, kick up our heels like your Jer- 
sey colts. 

JupiTH: But not like horned beasts. 
You'll forgive Mistress Ranlett her 
words of you? 

Guy: I'll have her dancing yet, some 
fine day. Your hand, ma’mselle. (He 
takes Judith’s hand, and whistles a 
tune as he leads her to the right.) 

BARNABY: I’m clumsy, but I’]) learn 
French manners. (He bows to Jeanne 
and Gabrielle, then offers each an arm, 
and they laughingly follow Guy and 
Judith.) 


Timothy exit at 
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AMERICA IN STAMPS 


ECAUSE New Jersey is one of 
our country’s leading industrial 
and business states, it is strange 

that there isn’t a single postage stamp 
in existence that pays direct tribute to 
that state. 

But the apparent postal neglect is not 
quite so great as it seems, since there 
are four stamps whose designs indi- 
rectly honor New Jersey—though very 
few Americans 
realize it. 

In 1927 various 
civic groups in 
New Jersey peti- 
tioned the Post Of- 
fice Department to 
commemorate the 
one hundred and 
fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Battle 
of Monmouth by a 
special stamp. 
Since Valley Forge was to be sim- 
ilarly honored, the government re- 
fused New Jersey’s request, saying 
that to issue two special stamps at once 
was against Post Office policy. In 1928, 
though, without the least hint or an- 
nouncement, the Post Office began the 
sale of the regular 2-cent Washington 
stamps bearing an overprint which 
reads, “Molly Pitcher.” (See cut.) 

Molly Pitcher’s real name was Mary 


The Post Office 
Had A Quick Idea 
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Stamps courtesy ¢ Scott Stamp A&A Coin Co 


The Graf Zeppelin landed in New Jersey 


Ludwig Hays. She was married to a 
soldier in the Colonial army, and she 
followed him to various Revolutionary 
battles. Because she carried water in 
a pitcher to the thirsty soldiers during 
the battles, she was nicknamed “Molly 
Pitcher.” During the Battle of Mon- 
mouth, 1778 (fought near the present 
town of Freehold, N. J., seat of Mon- 
mouth County) a story is told of how 
Molly’s husband was killed in action. 
Seeing that the British were rapidly 
advancing, Molly is supposed to have 
snatched the ramrod from her slain 
husband’s hands, and to have fired his 
gun. According to another version, 
Molly Pitcher should not be the heroine 
of this story, nor should Freehold be 
its site. This other version has it that 
Molly Pitcher was confused with Mar- 
garet Corbin, who heroically took her 
wounded husband’s place at a cannon 
during the battle of Fort Washington, 
N. Y., in 1776. Jerseyites, to arms! 
America’s World War President, 
Woodrow Wilson, was long associated 
with the State of New Jersey. He was 
a professor at Princeton University, 
and later president of Princeton; and 
in 1910 was elected governor of New 





Jersey. His work as governor was nota- 
ble for the reforms he made. In 1912, 
Wilson was elected President of the 
United States, and he was re-elected 
for another term in 1916. 

Wilson’s portrait first appeared on a 
stamp in 1925, just a year after he died. 
It was a special 17-cent stamp (see 
cut) issued by the Post Office because 
it needed a single stamp to pay the 
charges on a registered letter (2 cents 
for postage and 15 cents for the reg- 
istry fee). At that time, you could mail 
a letter anywhere in the country for 2 
cents. 

Now, in the new regular series of 
stamps, in which all the deceased pres- 
idents are honored, Wilson appears on 
the $1 issue. 

Even though New Jersey is not men- 
tioned on the special stamps issued in 
1930 and 1933 in honor of the German 
airship, Graf Zeppelin, everybody as- 
sociates the 
stamps with this 
state. 

Ever since 1924 
Lakehurst, N. J., 
where the U. S. 
Navy Airship 
base is located, 
has been the 
American depot 
for the German 
zeppelins that 
have carried mail, passengers, and 
freight between this country and Eu- 
rope. In 1930, the flights of the Graf 
Zeppelin, which was then making fre- 
quent trips between Germany and 
North and South America inspired the 
United States Post Office to issue three 
air post stamps on which the famous 
ship is pictured. These were in denom- 
inations of 65c, $1.30, and $2.60—the 
rate of postage being 65c per ounce or 
fraction thereof. (See cut.) As you 
know, the Graf Zeppelin was supersed- 
ed by the ill-fated Hindenburg, which 
exploded as she maneuvered above the 
landing field at Lakehurst, preparing 
to land. Germany now has a new Hin- 
denburg, but they will not send her on 
trans-Atlantic trips unless they can 
have some of Uncle Sam’s helium. 
(Germany has askec for so much, that 
Uncle Sam ‘ears Germany may want 
it for military purposes.) 

—ERNEST A. KEHR 





One of New Jersey's 
Greatest Men 


Riding High 
“Pop. I need an encyclopedia for school.” 
“Encyclopedia! Nothing doing! You can 
walk to school like I did.” 


Not an Ill Wind 
“A tornado carried away my carriage 
and blew an automobile into my yard!” 
“That was no tornado, brother: that was 
a trade wind!” 


From the Jungle 
Teacher—Johnny, what is a boomerang? 
Johnny—I can’t describe it exactly, but 

I know it has a short tail and can climb 
trees. 
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Pleas Made to Labor 
to End Its Quarreling 


President Roosevelt last week ap- 
yealed to the leaders of organized labo! 
to end an old quarrel in labor’s ranks 

In November, 1937, there were 54 
million people in the United States be- 
tween 15 and 74 years of age who 
wanted to work. Fourteen million 
were jobless. Of the 40 million with 
jobs, about nine million belonged to 
unions 

Union members pay dues and elect 
union officers, as if they were members 
yf a club. In turn, a union tries to gain 
good pay and fair working conditions 
(reasonable hours, safety and sanitary 
provisions) for its members. Unions try 
to gain these things by bargaining with 
employers. By law, employers are 
required to recognize unions for bar- 
gaining purposes. An employer bar- 
gains with union leaders for workers 
just as the employer also bargains with 
salesmen who come to sell him the ma- 
terials he uses in his factory 


Three Big Groups 


Most of the 9,000,000 union members 
in the country belong to three big 
groups: 

About half a million are members of 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, unions of 
engineers, firemen, brakemen, train- 
men 

Nearly all of the other eight and a 
half million union members belong 
either to the American Federation of 
Labor (A.F. of L.), or to the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization 
(C.1.0.) 

Until 1936, the C.1.O. was, as its name 
says, a committee of A.F. of L. mem- 
bers. It did not pretend to be an in- 
dependent organization. But when the 
AF. of L. leaders ordered the C.1.O 
to disband, the Committee refused 
Then the A.F. of L. suspended all the 
unions belonging to the C.LO 

Since that time, the C.1.0. has done 
its work as an independent group 
C.I.0., led by John L. Lewis, and 
A.F. of L., led by William Green, di- 
vided labor into two quarreling camps 

A year ago, the two rival groups had 
a conference and tried to make peace 
But the terms which the A.F. of L. put 
forward were not acceptable to the 


C.L.O0 
Industrial Versus Craft 


What are they quarreling about? At 
first, they differed over the way work- 
ing people should be organized. The 
C.1.0. wanted unions to be organized 
along industrial lines. This word in- 
dustrial is part of the C.I.O.’s name 

For example, the C.1.0. would have 
one union for all the crafts in the con- 
struction business. Bricklayers. glass- 
filters, carpenters, steamfitters, hod- 
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carriers, steel construction workers 
would belong to the same union. The 
A.F. of L. believes that each craft 
should have a separate union. This type 
of union is called a craft union. 

The C.L.O. particularly wanted in- 
dustrial unions in the steel, automobile, 
ind rubber industries. 

Today there are many more disputes 
between the A.F. of L. and the C.1.OC 
than there were when they broke up in 
1936. The feud between the two groups 
could be settled if it were simply a 
matter of craft versus industria] 
unions. The A.F. of L. is not dead set 
against industrial unions: it has organ- 
ized them in coal mines and in depart- 
ment stores. The C.I.O. is not dead set 





Judge 
“This map of Europe, Miss Finch—It’s 


a week old!” 


igainst craft unions because, after it 
organized steel, autos, and rubber, it 
set up a craft union for engineers and 
draughtsmen in the automobile indus- 
try 

The bitterest battle between the 
A.F. of L. and the C.LO. today is over 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. This 
Act forbids an employer to fire a man 
just because the man joins a union. It 
also requires employers to bargain 
with the unions which their employees 
join 


Labor Act Unfair? 


One of the provisions of the Labor 
Relations Act is that workers have the 
right to vote whether they want a 
union and which union it shall be. A 
majority vote decides 

The results of elections conducted by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
under the Wagner Act show that a ma- 
jority of new unions prefer to be C.L.O. 
or to be independent. President Green 
of the A.F. of L. says that the law favors 
the C.LO. He wants the law changed. 

During the A.F. of L. convention in 
Houston, Texas, Dan Tobin, head of the 
powerful truckers and teamsters union, 
told the delegates that the A.F. of L. 





must stand by the Wagner Act and 
must make peace with the C.I.0. Com- 
ing on the heels of President Roose- 
velt’s similar plea, Mr. Tobin’s request 
emphasized the fact that many 
A.F. of L. members earnestly want to 
close the breech between their federa- 
tion and the C.L.O. The A-F. of L. con- 
vention passed a resolution demanding 
the resignation of John L. Lewis (C.1.O 
head) as the price of peace 

In reply, John L. Lewis last Tuesday 
fered to resign his position as head 
of the C.L.O. if Mr. Green would resign 
as head of the AF. of L. 

In outlining his proposal Mr. Lewis 
said, “It then may be possible for the 
remaining leaders of the Federation of 
Labor and the remaining leaders of 
the C.I.O. to conclude a peace pact.” 

In the meantime, the C.1.0., while it 
waited for the results of the A.F. of L 
convention, prepared for its own con- 
vention next month. It plans to set up a 
permanent organization. In CLO 
ranks, a new peace effort was made by 
officers of the Newspaper Guild. They 
asked President Roosevelt to appoint a 
fact-finding commission to settle A.F. 
of L.-C.1.0. differences. 


Benes Resigns: Germany 
Controls Czechoslovakia 


Eduard Benes is no longer president 
of Czechoslovakia. He resigned soon 
after German troops marched into his 
country and occupied the Sudeten area 
which Czechoslovakia was forced to 
cede to Germany. 

A believer in democracy, Benes re- 
signed because he saw that Czechosle- 
vakia would now be under the thumb 
of Hitler. Czechslovakia has been so 
weakened by loss of the land it had to 
cede to Germany, to Hungary. and to 
Poland, that it is now only a “ghost of 
its former self.’ Czechoslovakia now 
will have to do pretty much as Ger- 
many wants it to do 


Germany's Gains 


With this conquest, Germany’s eco- 
nomic life has taken on a new glow. 
Control over Gzechoslovakia means 
much more to Germany than the re- 
turn of the German-speaking Sudeten 
people. It means that Germany has 
gained Czechslovakia’s rich textile, 
porcelain and glass factories; her iron 
deposits and steel mills; her chemicals, 
radium, timber, and electric power. Al- 
so railroads, rivers, highways, farm- 
lands. 

These are the things Germany want- 
ed. These are necessary to Germany’s 
power over central Europe 

German salesmen are rushing on 
every train to Prague, Budapest, Bel- 
grade, Sofia, Bucharest, Istanbul and 
other Balkan cities to take orders for 
German goods. Germany is now in a 
position, because of her new wealth, te 
make more things to sell. Germany’s 
plan is to get all the Balkan countries 
to buy from Germany, instead of from 
France, England, Belgium, Holland, 
and Sweden. Thus, Germany will have 
more and more control over the way 
fhings are run in central Europe. 
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Persecution of Jews 
Now Raging in Italy 


All through history, people have had 
weak moments when they persecuted 
smaller groups of people in their own 
country. These smaller grou”s are 
called minorities or minority* groups. 

Thousands of years ago the Romans 
burned Christians. Three hundred 
years ago, England persecuted the 
Puritans, and forced them to flee to 
America. The Puritans, in America a 
majority rather than a minority, per- 
secuted the Quakers. (Read the story, 
“Sentence of Death,” in the Oct. 1, 
Junior Scholastic.) Other American 
colonists enslaved African Negroes. 

In modern times, Mohammedan 
Turks have massacred Christian Ar- 
menians; San Dominicans have slaugh- 
tered Haitians. (Find these 
countries on your world map.) 

Today, and since 1932, the 
most brutal persecution is tak- 
ing place in Germany, where 
Jews are the special victims. 
Under the direction of Chan- 
cellor Hitler, Germany has 
passed laws against Jews which 
make life for them hardly 
worth living. 

Now Premier Mussolini of 
Italy is starting to persecute 
Italian Jews. There are only 
75,000 Jews in Italy, less than 
one-fifth of one per cent of the 
population. Mussolini has said 
that he wants to punish them, 
not for anything they have 
done, but for what Jews 
throughout the world are do- 
ing. Jews throughout the world 
are opposed to the creed of the 
German Nazis and Italian Fas- 
cists. So are millions of other 
people, who are not Jews. They 
speak out against Nazism and 
Fascism, and boycott German- 
made goods 

Mussolini, who these days is 
working hand in hand with Hit- 
ler, is now co-operating further 


with Hitler by persecuting 
Jews in Italy. 
When President Roosevelt 


heard about Mussolini’s anti- 
Jewish campaign, he had our 
State Department send a note 
to the Italian government, re- 
minding the Italian government 
that American Jews in Italy must not 
be harmed. Our State Department 
pointed out that Italian citizens in the 
United States have the same protection 
of the law as any other person. Should 
not American citizens in Italy be 
treated as fairly? 


Vienna Nazis 
Attack Cardinal 


German Nazis have not confined 
their attacks to Jews. They don’t like 
Catholics, either. But there is a dif- 
ference between their persecution of 
Jews and their persecution of Catho- 
lics. 

Every Jew is the target of Nazi con- 
tempt and brutality. The Jews are 
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persecuted, not so 
much because they 
worship God differ- 
ently, but because of 
their race. The Nazis 
have made Jews the 
special target because 
Hitler and his follow- 
ers find it easy to whip 
up racial prejudice. 
They wanted some- 
body to “blame things 
on,” so they picked on 
Jews. They made a 
campaign of “hate 
Jews.” 

The Nazis didn’t 
carry on their persecu- 
tion of Catholics in the 
same way. Catholics 
are the majority. of 


International 


“I LOVE THE SEA.” says Bobby Stap. “and I 
want to be on it.’ Bobby, who is 13. stowed away four 
times out of New York on ocean liners. Each time he 
was arrested, and sent back. ‘I don't know why I like 
the sea so much.” he said. “Maybe it's the smell.’ At 
any rate, after his last arrest. the judge issued a special 
erder, directing that Bobby be sent to the Merchant 
Marine School. Above photo shows him “learning the 
ropes” on a mode! ship. In three years, he will be old 
enough for a cabin-boy job. He receives a general 
education in reading: writing. social studies, mathe- 
matics, and music, besides his study of navigation. 


people in the Bavarian (southern) 
part of Germany, and in Austria. These 
millions of Catholics were not made to 
suffer economically, as Jews were. 

The Nazi campaign against Catholics 
was directed at the Catholic Church, 
particularly against Church priests and 
other leaders. The Nazis don’t want the 
Church to have any control over the 
people. 

Last week Nazis in Vienna raided 
the palace ot Cardinal Innitzer, 62- 
year-old Archbishop of Vienna, de- 
stroying furniture and burning a cruci- 
fix, a religious painting, and prayer 
books. 

Chancellor Hitler of Germany has 
ordered a special investigation into 
the disorders. . 





International 
FIREBOAT directing its powerful streams 
of water against the states of New Jersey and 
New York. How's that? Well. the bridge is the 
George Washington Bridge connecting the two 
states. In the middle is a state boundary line. 
The fireboat, a new model just built, was out 
to put on a demonstration of its power. 


NEW ALTIMETER 

Every time an airplane crashes into 
a mountain, pilots everywhere pray 
for an instrument which will tell ex- 
actly how high a plane is flying above 
the nearest land. This week that 
prayer was answered. 

The old altimeters operated by air 
pressure, and had no way of telling 
about cliffs, mountain peaks, bridges, 
or smokestacks. The new altimeter 
bounces short radio waves against the 
nearest obstacles: buildings, land, or 
water. The distance (from the plane to 
the obstacle) is measured by the time it 
takes the wave to bounce back to the 
plane. 

The only thing wrong with the in- 
strument is that it is too heavy: it 
weighs 50 pounds. In about a year, 
Western Electric, Bell Laboratories, 
and United Air Lines expect to make 
one light enough for general use. 





Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 14 


(I.) In two clusters of cities, near New 
York and near Philadelphia 
(11.) A, B, D, H, J, O. 
(ill.) a. Campbell Soup, Public Service, 
Joseph Dixon, Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet. 

b. Newark, Jersey City, Perth Am- 
boy, Camden, Trenton, Bayonne, 
Hoboken, Elizabeth, Weehawken, 
and others 

c. Cape May, Seabright, Asbury Park, 
Wildwood, Atlantic City 

d. Raritan River, Hudson River, Pas- 
saic River, Hackensack River, 
Newark Bay, Kill von Kull, Arthur 
Kill, New York Harbor, Delaware 
River 

e. George Washington Bridge, Lin- 
coln Tunnel, Holland Tunnel. 

(IV.) Revolutionary War soldier. 
~,ARR ER FEC ee 


*WORDS TO THE WISE. Minority (mi- or 
my-nor-i-tee—i’s as in it, o as in odd), noun. 
The smaller part of an unequally divided 
group. From minor, the Latin word for 
smaller or less. Majority ‘(muh-jor-i-tee) 
meaning the larger part of such a group, 
comes from maior, the Latin word for 
larger or greater. 
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Wages-Hours Law 
Takes Effect Oct. 24 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 goes into effect Oct. 24. This is the 
first national wage and hour law in ofr 
country’s history. It fixes “a floor” un- 
der wages, “a ceiling’ over hours, and 
ends child labor in most industries tak- 
ing part in interstate commerce. An 
industry is regarded as interstate if it 
sells its services or produce to people 
in another state. 

Until October 24, 1939, the law says 
wages must be at least 25 cents an hour, 
and the work week must not be more 
than 44 hours in interstate industries. 
Next year, the hourly pay must be at 
least 30 cents, and the week no more 
than 42 hours. 

In two years, the working week will 
be cut down to 40 hours, but overtime 
is permitted in special cases 

The hourly pay will be 40 cents at 
least in all industries after seven years 


Age Limit Is 14 

As for child labor, the law bans chil- 
dren under 14 from interstate industry. 
Newspapers have already voted to re- 
place newsboys who are less than 14. 
Those between 14 and 16 can work 
only during out-of-school hours, and 
they must have special permission to 
work at all. Youngsters under 18 are 
barred from dangerous jobs by the 
law. Children may work for their par- 
ents, except in mining or manufactur- 
ing. 

The law does not apply to people 
who work on food where it is produced, 
to executives, professionals, adminis- 
trators, local retail clerks, people in 
the fishing industry, workers who are 
governed by the Motor Carriers Act, 
or people who work on weekly or 
semi-weekly newspapers which cir- 
culate less than 3,000 copies. 

Elmer Andrews is head of the Divi- 
sion of Wages and Hours which en- 
forces the wages and hours parts of the 
law. The U. S. Children’s Bureau has 
charge of child labor. Both are in the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C 


King of the Jungle 
Escapes; Kills a Man 


A wild African lion escaped from its 
cage in Wildwood, N. J., last week. It 
killed a man before a policeman put a 
bullet into its brain 

The lion’s owner was Thomas Do- 
bish, who runs a sideshow at Wildwood, 
a popular beach resort. The lion was 
used in a stunt performed by Mrs. Do- 
bish in an auto racer, which she drove 
at a furious speed around and around 
a steep bowl. The lion was trained to 
sit at her side during the stunt. 

One evening, Mr. Dobish was feed- 
ing his lion, which was named Tuffy. 
In well-run zoos, keepers toss the 
lion’s food in through a small window. 
But there was no window in Tuffy’s 
cage. Mr. Dobish had to open the door 
to feed him. On this day, Mr. Dobish 
had no sooner opened the door than 
Tuffy bounded out. 
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Mr. Dobish excitedly closed the cage 
door, and ran to a telephone. While he 
was calling police, Tuffy returned and 
tried to get back into his cage. Finding 
it closed, he turned and headed for the 
boardwalk which runs along the Wild- 
wood shore. The first person Tuffy met 
was Thomas Saito, employed in an 
auction store. Saito was about to get 
into his automobile, parked next to the 
boardwalk, when Tuffy sprang at him. 
People on the boardwalk screamed a 
warning, but too late. Saito went down 
under one blow from Tuffy’s powerful 
paw. As Saito screamed and struggled, 
Tuffy struck him again. With a few 
more swift slaps and scratches, Tuffy 
dragged the shrieking Saito into the 
dark shadows of the piles beneath the 
boardwalk. Saito’s shrieks grew weak- 
er, then ceased. , 

Everything was quiet by the time 
police and firemen arrived and started 
to hunt for the lion and the man. A 
4-block area was closed off. Mothers 
barricaded children in their rooms. 
People were warned off the boardwalk 
and the streets. Floodlights played 
over the sands of the beach. Police 
armed with pistols and rifles stalked 
through menacing shadows. But no 





lion; no Saito was seen for an hour. 

Then Tuffy suddenly leaped into 
view on the boardwalk. Police pistols 
banged out, but the shots only infuri- 
ated the lion. Tuffy charged on Patrol- 
man John Gares. Gares’ revolver 
barked once. The shot entered Tuffy’s 
brain and he fell dead. Five minutes 
later the mangled body of poor Saito 
was found under the boardwalk. 

Clyde Beatty, the famous lion tamer, 
says the worst thing you can do when 
a lion strikes you is to struggle. Play 
dead, he says. It is your only hope. 

Steady, Now! 

Dep’t. of Fair Play & Accuracy. Is 
our face red! In the issue of Oct. 8th, 
we got all tangled up in trying to say 
that the pronunciation of Benes is Ben- 
esh. Maybe you noticed it—on page 14, 
third column. Well, Ben-esh IS right. 
Some people also consider Bay-nesh 
an acceptable pronunciation. 


Contest Closed 


Junior Scholastic’s “Let Freedom 
Ring” contest closed last Saturday at 
midnight. All entries bearing postmark 
of Oct. 15, or earlier, were accepted. Re- 
sults will be announced in Nov. 5 issue. 








River. (Score one for each name.) 


Pulaski Skyway was named for: 


READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 13. Don'tlook now. 


(I.) Where do 80% of the people in New Jersey live? (Score 15.) 


(II.) There are six reasons why New Jersey is attracting additional 
manufacturers. Pick them out of the following list. (Score five each.) A, 
location; B, low-cost land; C, raw materials; D, low taxes; E, union labor; 

F, income taxes; G, government housing; H, abundant fuel and power; 
I, government-owned power; J, transportation; K, fertile soil; L, beaches; 
M, water power; N, scenic beauty; O, non-union workers. 


(III.) Name (a) four firms which have their main plants in New Jer- 
sey; (b) six New Jersey ports; (c) five New Jersey ocean resorts; (d) seven 
New Jersey waterways, and (e) three ways to drive across the Hudson 


(IV.) Complete this sentence by underlining the right ending: The 


an engineer, a Revolutionary War 
soldier, a World War hero, a governor, an immigrant family. (Score ten.) 


(V.) Match the words in the left column with the words in the right | 





My score 








My score 


My score 








My score 








column. Write the number of the left column word in the space next to 
the word it matches. If there is no match, write an X in the space. The 
same number may be written in more than one space. Some numbers do 


not go into any space. (Score two each.) 

















My score 
1. A.F. of L. [ ] Textiles 
2. Arthur Kill { J] Gas and electricity 
3. Altimeter { ] William Green 
4. Escaped lion { ] George Washington Bridge 
S$. C.LO. { ] Jersey City 
6. U.S. No.1 { ] Public Service of New Jersey 
7. Paterson [ ] Industrial Unions 
8. Pencils { ] Newark 
9. McCarter { ] Wildwood 
10. Fort Lee { J] American Federation of Labor 
My score | 
ae _— ret 
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Lives Worth Living 


sé EAD that to me again,” said 
R blind Morris Frank. It was an 


article on dogs, rather unusual 
dogs who could guide blind people. 
Morris Frank was naturally interested 
because he could not see. At fifteen he 
had lost his sight in a boxing accident 
near his home in Nashville, Tennessee. 
The article was written by an Ameri- 
can woman, Mrs. Harrison Eustis, and 
described the work she had seen in 
Germany where dogs were being 
trained to guide German war blinded. 
“Tll write to Mrs. Eustis,” Mr. Frank 
said. And he did. 





“SEEING EYE” dog at Morristown, N. J., 
leading his master across a busy street. The 
blind man follows the movements of his dog 
by gripping the handle on the dog's harness. 


Mrs. Eustis invited him to visit her 
in Switzerland to be trained there with 
a guide dog. She at that time was con- 
ducting an experiment in breeding 
dogs for intelligence in relation to its 
usefulness to man. With the help of 
Elliott S. Humphrey she developed 
dogs for the Swiss state police, customs 
service and the army. 

Morris Frank wanted to see if he 
could use one of Mrs. Eustis’ dogs as a 
guide. If this were possible then he 
hoped to come back and help others to 
have similar dogs. Arrangements were 
made for him to go to Switzerland. 
3uddy was the dog assigned to him and 
he learned to use her as a guide 

3ack in America, Buddy and Mr. 
Frank traveled together for thousands 
of miles in the Eastern part of the coun- 
try. She acted as his “eyes” and took 
him safely wherever he wanted to go. 
He became convinced of the safety of 
dog guides in American traffic. “She 
has made me free why shouldn’t 
other blind people have the same free- 
dom?” he thought. 

Mr. Frank sent word of his success 
to Mrs. Eustis. She agreed to arrange 
her work abroad and come to America. 
Together they started “the Seeing Eye” 
in 1929, first in Nashville, and now near 
Morristown, New Jersey. 
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EUSTIS AND FRANK 


At “The Seeing Eye” in Morristown, 
there have been 350 dogs trained to 
guide the blind. “The Seeing Eye” buys 
its dogs and trains them. No dog is 
younger than 14 months nor older than 
two years when his training begins. 
Elliott S. Humphrey is the chief of the 
training division. 

The dogs to be trained for guiding 
are carefully selected. They must be 
large with heavy coats, the kind that 
can stand all sorts of weather, for they 
must be active on rainy days as well as 
on fine ones. Their feet must be strong 
to stand all kinds of pavements and 


roads. Naturally they must have a good 
brain, and a sense of responsibility. 

Ninety-five per cent of the dogs are 
German shepherd dogs, commonly 
called police dogs. Among other breeds 
that have been used are Boxers, Labra- 
dors and Dobermans. Slightly more 
than half are female dogs. 

The trainer has a very hard job. He 
must know how a dog thinks. If a man 
is accepted for training for “The See- 
ing Eye,” he must understand that 
it is to be an arduous task. The full 
course takes four years. For the first 
four weeks, the trainer wears blind- 
folds, day and night. Everything is 
done as if he were blind. In this way, 
he learns how blind people feel and 
think. 

As for the dog, it takes about three 
months for his education. His harness 
has a U-shaped handle attached to it. 
The master must learn to be sensitive 
to the slightest movement of the dog or 
the handle. When the dog does some- 
thing which pleases his master, he is 
given a reward, usually kind words. 
The dog guides his master on the 
words, “Right,’—“Left,” — “Forward,” 
but if the dog sees a situation where his 
master will not be safe, he must dis- 
obey. The dog must learn whether or 
not the movement is safe for his mas- 
ter. Words of disapproval are given for 
correction. The word usually used is 
“Phui.” 

Every dog is different, and must be 


handled individually. They are taught 
to go up and down steps, through re- 
volving doors, and across streets. They 
do not know red and green signals; but 
they cross streets only when they see it 
is safe to do so. 

When a blind person wants a guide 
dog, he applies to “The Seeing Eye,” 
and when accepted for training, stays 
four weeks. Each man is carefully stud- 
ied in order that he may have the right 
dog for his disposition and character. 
Then, as master, he cares for his own 
dog so that they may become friends. 
The cost to a blind person is $150, which 


Hy 
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The Seeing Eye 
SPECIAL TRAINERS teach the dogs to 
guide blind men through traffic, This is one 
of the many things the dogs learn in their 
three months’ training course at the school. 


includes equipment, board, lodging, 
and his instructions. This payment is 
only a fraction of the total cost to “The 
Seeing Eye.” No person is refused a dog 
if he cannot pay for it at once. 

If the master dies, the dog is some- 
times returned to “The Seeing Eye” to 
be trained with a new master, and 
sometimes the dog remains with the 
family of the deceased. In case the dog 
dies, the master almost always returns 
to the school to be equipped with an- 
other dog to guide him. The average 
working life of a dog is eight years 

In May, 1936, Mrs. Eustis was civen 
an award for her services to humanity. 
She estimates there are 10,000 blind 
people in America who could use dogs 
as guides to advantage. One story of a 
blind man and his dog takes place in 
the living room of the blind man’s rela- 
tives. Usually the family played bridge 
after dinner while the gentleman and 
his dog sat on the nearby sofa. Being a 
little tired, the man fell asleep. The 
dog looked around and disappeared. A 
few minutes later he returned with pa- 
jamas for his master. He had observed 
his master wearing pajamas when 
asleep, and so to him this time was no 
different from any other. 

Each dog is his master’s hero! 

-ESTHER MILLER 
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Centering the Ball 


The Trick Is to Spiral the Ball and Pass It Accurately 


ASSING a football back through 
your legs is much harder than it 
looks. To do it right requires even 
more practice than learning how to 
punt or forward pass 
The only man on the team who has 
to pass between his legs is the center. 
That is why this type of passing Is 


called “centering 
When the late Knute Rockne was 
coach at Notre Dame, he used to im 


press upon his centers their heavy re- 
sponsibility by a little verse he would 
recite: 

Not too high 

Not too low; 

Not too fast, 

And not too slow 


To pass ’em back “just right” every 
time is next to impossible. Even the 
all-America centers make a few bad 
passes every season. But there is one 
center—the one who posed for these ex- 
clusive Junior Scholastic “progressive 
action” pictures—who is the exception 
to this. It is claimed that in his three 
years of varsity football at Fordham, 
during which time he played against 
such strong teams as the University of 
Pittsburgh, Texas Christian, Purdue 
and St. Mary’s, he never made a bad 
pass! His name is Alexander Wojcie- 
chowicz (pronounced Woe - gee - hoe- 
wits) 

How He Does It 

Wojie, as he is called for short, can 
really wear the title of “expert,” for he 
made the all-America team in 1936 and 
1937. He is now playing for the Detroit 
Lions, a prof 
feet tall, weighs 195 pounds and always 
plays with his sleeves rolled up above 
his elbows. Even though he is famous 
as a blocker and a tackler, he is most 


fessional team. He is six 


proud of his record as a passe! 

How does he do it? First he assumes 
the proper stance. This stance is some 
what higher than that of the other me! 
yn the li The feet are well spread 
to allow for freedom in passing wit 
the heel of the right foot on line wit 
t toe of t! ft. The back is flat, the 
kr vent comfortably—not strained 

und his shoulders and arms are re- 
laxed. He does not lean on the ball, 





Placement of hands on the ball for making 


the rarely used end-over-end pass. 
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Since this would cause him to lunge 
forward when passing and would leave 
him off-balance for blocking. The 
weight of the body is almost entirely 
over the balls of the feet, not pushed 
forward on the arms and ball. The ball 
must be kept free of weight, so that it 
can instantly be snapped back. (Photo 
No. 1.) 

There are several ways of gripping 
the ball for a spiral pass. Wojie uses a 
very light grip. He places both hands 
towards the front of the ball with the 
fingers on the side and partly under 
The right hand is a bit lower than the 
left and imparts most of the spin. The 
left hand serves merely as a guide. The 
wrists are loose, the fingers well spread 
and the palms flat. 

The ball should not be picked up and 
then thrown; it should be swept 
through the legs in one continuous mo- 
tion with a good follow through of the 
arms to insure speed and accuracy. 
(Photos Nos. 2 and 3.) After the pass 
has been made, Wojie immediately lifts 
his head and elbows and makes his 
charge. (Photos Nos. 4 and 5.) 


Another Grip 

If you find it difficult to put a spiral 
on the ball using Wojie’s type of grip, 
you may get better results with the 
grip shown in the picture at the bottom 
of this column. (Photo No. 7.) The prin- 
ciple is the same, but here the left or 
guiding hand is placed more towards 
the rear of the ball. The passing hand 
(right hand) is wrapped around the 
ball exactly as though the center were 
throwing a forward pass. 

While the spiral pass is used by 99 
out of 100 teams, there is another type 
of pass from center that is occasionally 
used — the end-over-end pass, some- 
times called the flip-flop. This pass was 
popular during the early days of foot- 
ball. The grip for it is shown in the pic- 
ture at the bottom of the first column. 
(Photo No. 6.) The thumbs hold the 
laces firmly with the palms and fingers 
spread out in such a way as to have 
the ball under complete control. The 
ball is released with a quick, outward 
snap of the wrists and a short follow- 
through of the arms. —H. L. MASIn 





Some centers find it easier to impart spiral 
by placing the left hand far back. 
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RADIO LOG 


Radio Makes History 

HE networks — Columbia, NBC, 
Tos Mutual—made history in two 
ways during the war scare in Europe. 

Radio reported world history when 
it informed the public of events in 
Europe hour by hour. By broadcasting 
speeches of European leaders, radio 
gave the whole U. S. a front seat in a 
1istorical crisis. 

And radio made communications 
history by swiftness and completeness 
of its reports of the crisis. Broadcasting 
schedules—including commercial pro- 
grams—were thrown to the winds to 
leave time for the news of Europe. The 
networks stretched their usual work- 
ing time at both ends of the clock. 
They started at 5 a.m. instead of 7 a.m. 
and stayed on for an hour and a half 
after 1 a.m. Some stations ran on a 24 
hour schedule for the emergency. 

Among the historical personalities 
heard by the radio audience were 
Benes, Daladier, Hodza, Hitler, Musse- 
lini, Chamberlain, Litvinov, Eden, 
and Pope Pius. Spot news was broad- 
cast from European cities by such well 


known reporters as Demaree Bess, 
M. W. Fodor, William Shirer, Webb 
Miller, Maurice Hindus, and at least 


fifteen others. H. V. Kaltenborn, work- 
ing for Columbia 20 hours a day in New 
York, turned out interpretations of the 
news on the spur of the moment with 
amazing clarity 

Both Columbia and NBC served the 
hot. Columbia beat the world 
with the report of Roosevelt’s message 
and NBC was first with the details of 
the Munich agreement. All three net- 
works frequently told the news at the 
instant it happened. 


news 


Chit-chat 

Charles Correll (Andy of Amos ’n’ 
Andy) has lost none of the proficiency 
he gained when he earned his living as 
a bricklayer. The NBC star was watch- 
ing construction of the swimming pool 
at his new home. Calling the foreman, 
Correll said, “That pipe is not right 
It’s at least two and a half feet out of 
line.” Plans and specifications were 
examined and measurements taken 
The pipe was 2% ft. off! 

= 

Some of the incorrect answers to the 
questions asked by Professor Kay Ky- 
ser on his Musical Klass and Dance 
program have brought hearty laughs. 
A contestant identified Over There as 
the Maine Stein Song. Three times the 
question, “Who wrote the Star Span- 
glad Banner?” was asked. It was an- 
swered correctly only once. One con- 
testant got as far as “Francis Scott” 
and couldn’t finish it! Can you? 

a 

If you like swing there’s a new series 
of program sponsored by F. W. Fitch 
Company. Each Sunday at 7:30 p.m., 
this program presents a different or- 
chestra, ranging from the smooth melo- 
dies of Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians to- the swing rhythms of 
Benny Goodman. —RutTH HOWELL 
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SHREDDED WHEAT IS IMPORTANT 
TO YOUR GAME FOR THE 
DIFFERENT WAY IT DELIVERS STAMINA 








You already know that Shredded 
Wheat is 100% whole wheat —noth- 
ing added, nothing taken away! 

And you know that whole wheat 
delivers a rich supply of the nour- 
ishment that helps build energy, 
stamina and speed. 

But did you ever take z close look 
at a Shredded Wheat biscuit? Have 
you noticed the light, porous tex- 
ture of those tiny golden threads? 


We all need 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 








That’s where Shredded Wheat is 
really different. The digestive juices 
can quickly absorb all the vital food 
essentials without causing the sys- 
tem to do extra work. It’s a point 
that’s extremely vital to the highly 
sensitive body of an athlete. 

Make Shredded Wheat vour reg- 
ular training table breakfast. You’)! 
find it makes a difference. 








for GROWTH years and WORK years 





THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT BAKING 


SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL 


BISCUIT COMPANY 
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EANNA DURBIN is one of 
the brightest stars in Hol- 
lywood. Her box-office record 
has movie producers blinking 
and rubbing their eyes. Three 
pictures—all hits, no flops! 
And if That Certain Age is as 
successful as the others, her 
four pictures will have 
grossed $10,000,000 
It was a lucky day in the 
summer of 1936 when Deanna, 
at the age of 13, was signed by 
Universal Pictures. She had 
tried to get into the movies 
before, but with no success. 
Universal, at that time, was 
in need of « money-making 
picture. Deanna was their 
“lucky strike.” Her first pic- 
ture, Three Smart Girls, made 
a million dollars. Since then 
she has appeared in 100 Men 
and a Girl and Mad About 
Music, both bigger attractions 
than the first. 


cording to her new film, she has 
reached That Certain Age when she 
might even fall in love. And she does, 
head-over-heels, with a man old 
enough to be her father. He is, in fact, 
the star reporter and war correspon- 
dent on her father’s newspaper. His 
name is Vincent Bullitt (Melvyn Doug- 
las) and he comes to visit in the Fuller- 





Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


That Certain Age 


Deanna is now 15, going on 16. Ac- 


ton home while writing war stories. 
Alice Fullerton (Deanna) promptly 
deserts Ken (Jackie Cooper), her Boy 
Scout friend. She also runs out on the 
Boy Scout show she is supposed to star 
in. 

Bullitt doesn’t know Alice even 
thinks she’s in love with him. When he 
finds out, he pretends to have a wife 
already. Alice is heartbroken—for 





LEFT: Jackie Cooper as the 
Scout Senior Patrol Leader, and 
Deanna Durbin as the Girl Who 
Has Reached That Certain Age. 


about two minutes! She quick- 
ly recovers when Ken asks 
her to come back to the show. 

There are some very funny 
mixups in the film and, as 
usual, some fine musical num- 
bers. Deanna sings Les Filles 
des Cadiz by Leo Delibes, and 
Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet 
Waltz, as well as three new 
popular songs. Jackie Cooper 
does a good piece of acting as 
the senior patrol leader who is 
beginning to wonder about 
this thing called love. 

a 


Room Service (RKO) was a 
successful play on Broadway, 
and was very funny without 
the Marx Brothers. As a film 
with them, fun and comedy 
run riot. Still, this is not the Marx 
Brothers at their best. But if you have 
always enjoyed the Marxian brand of 
humor, you will like this show. 

Stablemates (M-G-M). Here we have 
Wallace Beery and Mickey Rooney in 
the story of a racehorse named Lady 
Q. Mickey is the jockey and Beery an 
old-time “horse doctor.” The story is 
slow, but peps up at the racetrack. 








Learn how to get this wonderful 


school athletics: book=FREE! , 


of Yale). 


ships, etc. 


@ Eight leading American coaches’ advice on training, 
diet, sportsmanship (tips from men like Hazelton of 
Dartmouth, Templeton of Leland-Stanford, Thomson 


@ Pages on which to keep the record of your school’s 
games—scores, season records, individual champion- 


@ Pages for autographs of your school’s teams, 


{ 


=) 








nothing, will put him under no obiigation So get him 
to write today. 


Learn how to have more energy 
for athletics 
Eat more Minute Tapioca Cream—thé energy dessert. Un- 
like heavy, indigestible sweets, this delicious dessert is 
high in energy value, yet easily digested—quickly converted 
into energy and pep. That's why Minute Tapioca Cream 
is on training-table menus in colleges through the land. 








rt % 
VERY GIRL OR BOY who sees "My Personal Who's 
Who in Sports” wants a copy—would “give any- 
thing” to have one. Well, you can't buy this book, but you 
can do this 

Ask your Director of Physical Education, Athletic Di- 

rector, or Coach to get one for you. Absolutely FREE. 
All he has to do is to write General Foods, Dept. S-10, 
Bartle Creek, Mich., for copies (not over one-tenth of the 
total school enrollment). These booklets will cost him 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 


ERE is a chance to set your brain cells working on 
a problem of pictorial addition. First, guess the 
3-letter name of the kitchen utensil pictured at the start 
of the series of drawings below. Then add a letter to the 
word you find, jumble the letters around, and so dis- 


PICTURE ADDS 


cover what the second picture represents. Continue this 
process until you get a 7-letter word describing the last 
picture in the series. Write the words out on the lines 
provided below each drawing, and remember that you 
may add only one letter to find a title for each picture. 








2 


1g ae 
#3" 00 





OUTING: 


CLAMBAKE 


CLOVER LEAF $OCiaL 
*CLUG- 


O¢7.13 TWeKxerTs- 























BOX GEOGRAPHY 

Suppose you saw three square boxes 
before you and you were told that the 
name of a different state was printed 
on each of these boxes. The names are 
so printed that one letter appears on 
each side of the boxes. The boxes, how- 
ever, are tilted so that you can only see 
the letter S of the first state, the letter 
O of the second state, and the letter D 
of the third state. What is the name of 
each state? Remember that there are 
six sides to every square box. 








S O D 


























LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 


On your tour ALL ABOUT NEW 
YORK you should have found the 
missing words: MANY, ARMY, 
NAVY, HOSTS, ARTS, TAXI, TOUR, 
ANDY, and NEED. 

MANHATTAN’S'’ RIVERS 
HARLEM, EAST, and HUDSON. 

If you didn’t get dizzy WHIRLING 
ROUND TOWN, your answer was: 
NEW YORK CITY in the first circle; 
EMPIRE STATE in the second circle; 
and the 11 scrambled words 


were: 


The SCRAMBLEGRAM came out: 
PENTHOUSE: 


were 
EVEN, BEES, WEST, EASY, NOTE, 
REEL, KEEP, PILE, TIME and YEAR. 





REBUILT 





WOODSTOCK Bunocr 


. Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8.45 


Winner.. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 








OCTOBER 22, 1938 





BUILD A PYRAMID 

To build a pyramid you first fill in 
Row 7. From this row you take away a 
certain letter, rearrange what is left 
and fill in Row 6. Continue this proce- 
dure until all rows are filled in. Clues 
for each row are found in the defini- 
tions given below. If you wish to, you 
may start from the top. 








































































































DEFINITIONS 
Bands to hold stockings in place 
. Room directly under a sloping roof 
A framework of bars 
. Passage-way in a fence 


> 


woh 


. Consumed 
2. Close to or within 

1. Indefinite article 

FAIR FIGHT 

In the verse below each series of 
dashes represents a four letter word 
made up of the same four letters. The 
second and fourth lines rhyme. Can 
you find the missing words? 
Jack and Jill once had a 
And exchanged some lively — — — — 


But now that all of that is 
They’re used to — — — — instead of raps. 


CONCEALED CITIES 
In the paragraph below, four cities 
of New Jersey (including its capital 
city) are hidden. Can you locate them? 


When Noah was asked whether he would 
build a new ark, he replied without malice 
or anger that he had no such intention be- 
cause he could not get rent on the first 
one. It was quite a sight to see the wee 
hawk endeavoring to protest Noah’s firm 
stand. 


LETTERGRAM 

The lettergram is a word-juggling 
puzzle in which you are given two 
words of a well-known combination, 
such as SNOWBALL. Proceeding from 
the first word of the combination, 
change a letter each time in the num- 
ber of steps shown by the diagram 
until you reach the second word of the 
combination. Each change must form 
a perfectly good English word. 


BRAIN 

















STORM 














SM S 

éMusic Lessons 
STUDY AT HOME...USE OUR EASY METHOD. 
Courses prepared by skilled musicians. Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Trumpet, Cornet, Mandolin, Organ, Guitar, 
Accordion, Saxophone, Banjo, Clarinet. Low cosit—easy 
payment terms. Write today for free descriptive catalog. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Dept. 2! N 1525 E. 53rd Street, Chicago, Hlineis 














ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems for classes 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 


Write Dept. A. METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y 


NETL 
PINs 
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OWN A ROYAL 


Does More Work 


Has More Spare Time! 
“My Royal Portable 
helps me with my 
homework I do it 
lots faster—and eas 

ler too And I'n 
practicing typing io 
my spare time—get- 
ting ready for that 
job Dad has prom- 

* 


ised me, 

























Tried AN... Prefers 
Royal 


“Many of my courses 
at college demand 
typewritten work. 
That's why |! asked 
the family to give me 
s Royal Portable.” 


Big Help in 
Business 
“Where I work. ideas 
count—but only when 
they're typed. Since 
I got a Royal I'm 
making such faster 

progress." 


Gave What He 
Never Had! 









Last week I gave 
our children an aii- 
vantage | never had’ 


Now they use a Royal 
Portable for all thelr 


writing Ard you 
should see the home 
work flv now“ 


I 




















machine. 


Get on the right track now 











t CITY 


l own a Typewriter, Serial No. 


2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NAME 


SEND NO MONEY... SPEND NO MONEY 
Take Full Advantage of This 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


WITHOUT RISKING A SINGLE PENNY .. . convince yourself that a 
Royal Portable will help you write easier, faster, that it will help you with your 
homework—-save time, help you do more. See—with your own eyes—that every 
member of your family can find use for this handsome, home-sized writing 


And that isn’t all—a Royal Portable is more than a day-to-day convenience. 
It’s preparation for the future—for college, and later, where the ability to 
express yourself at the keys of a typewriter may prove vitally important. 


.. Know what a latest model factory-new Royal 
Portable will mean to you. Then—and only then—own it on your own terms 
—pay cash or only a few cents a day. Mail the coupon below—do it today. 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. DEPT. BS-1015 


Please tell me how I can buy a latest model factory-new Royal Portable—for only a few cents a 


day with FREE HOME TRIAL. No obligation. 











= CASH payment on a Royal? 


MAKE THAT OLD MACHINE HELP PAY FOR YOUR NEW PORTABLE! 
How much will you allow me as 














